prove that Somerset's hand was in the enrpoisomnent itself.    This was the most difficult part of the case, and proved,  as might have been anticipated, the weakest. For whatever may have been Somerset's real share in the murder, he had no occasion to show or use his hand at all in the actual administration of the poisons.    In that, the   Countess did not need his help; having sufficient malice, activity, and courage of her own, and sufficient instructors, assistants, and accomplices in Mrs. Turner, Franklin, Helwysse, and Weston.    If he knew what she was about, he had only to let her alone.    It follows that the absence of evidence implicating him personally cannot be taken as any strong argument of his innocence. But on the other hand, if any fact was established by Serjeant Montague which could  not be accounted for without supposing him guilty, both the reporters have missed it.    The facts upon which he seems to have relied were (1) That Somerset sent a powder to Overbury in a letter, which made him very ill.    Which was not denied.    But then it had been understood that it was meant to make him " a little sick: " and if the severity of the illness which followed was more than could have been produced without poison, it would have been hard to prove that no poison was given him about the same time by some other hand.    (2) That he sent him tarts which were poisoned.    And poisoned tarts were no doubt sent. But I cannot find any proof that they were sent by the Earl, or with his knowledge, except what is implied in the Countess's expression to Helwysse, "Iwas bid to bid you say," etc.    And though Coke had noted upon this, " That must needs be Eochester, for none could bid or command her but he," I doubt whether he could have given a good reason why it might not have been her uncle  Northampton.    (3)  That the Countess  had received a letter from him in which he said " he wondered things were not yet despatched," whereupon she imine-ed, was not to be frightened from bis
